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POETRY. 


THE POLISH CHILDREN.—By Miss Parpor. 


“The last diabolical stroke of Russian policy has 
been to intoxicate the children of the condemned 
Poles, in order that they may sing while on their way 
to the mines. "—xtract Of a Ictter. 

Forth went they from their father-land, 
A fallen and fettered race, 

To find upon a distant strand, 
Their dark abiding-place; 

Forth went they—not as freemen go, 
With firm and fearless eye: 

But with the bowed-down mien of wo, 
As men go forth to die. 


The aged, in their silver hair; 
The young, in manhood’s might: 

The mother, with ber infant care; 
The child, in wild affright— 

Forth went they all—a pallid band, 
With many an anguished start: 

The chain lay heavy on their hand, 
But heavier on their heart! 


No sounds disturbed the desert air, 
But those of bitter wo, 

Save when at times re-echoed there 
The curses ot the foe, 

When, hark! another ery pealed out— 
A cry of idiot glee, 

Answered and heightened by the shout 
Ot the fierce soldiery, 


*T was childhood’s voice—but ah! how wild, 
How demon-like its swell! 

The mother shrieked to hear her child 
Give forth that soulless yell! 

And fathers wrang their fettered hands, 
Beneath this maddening wo; 

Whilst shouted out those infant hands, 
The chorus ot the foe! 


And curses deep and low were said, 
Whose murmur reached to heaven; 
And sigas were heaved, and tears were shed, 
And women’s hearts were riven; 
While, all forgettul of their woes, 
The children onward trod, 
Aad sang—and their young voices rose 
A vengeance ery to God! 


TALES. 


THE NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
BY MIsS LESLIE, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
“A glimpse of the days that are over.”’—Moore. 


It was New-Year’s morning 1718, and, to do 
honour to the holyday, the breaktast-table had 
been set in the best parlour belonging to the 
establishment of Mr.Clarke,a wealthy merchant 
of Boston, and whose residence in the North 
Square was at that period considered the most 
elegant private mansion in the town. The 
weather was severely cold. Animmense fire 
of huge logs (supported on extremely tall brass 
andirons, and brought far out on the hearth) 
tinted with its ruddy glow the beautiful carving 
of fruit and flowers that decorated the chimney- 
piece, and brightened the vivid pictures which 
were painted on every pannel of the wainscot. 
As the season was winter, the chief beauties of 
the tesselated floor (particularly the family coat 
of arms in the centre) were concealed under a 
square of Turkey carpet; but round the outside 
ot its edges a small uncovered space gave evi- 
dence of the infinite variety of the woods, and 
the taste and ingenuity of their general arrange- 
ment. The window seats and chairs were cush- 
ioned with velvet, corresponding with the cur- 
tains. Large oval looking-ylasses, the frames 
carved in foliage,inclined forward from the walls. 
Through the glass doors of the closet or buffets 
that occupied the recesses, were seen on one 
side pyramids of India china arrayed in regular 
order, and at the other side was a rich display 
of silver plate, on every article of which was 
engraved the crowned swan, the ancient crest 
of the Clarke’s; for in those days few Americans 
who derived from their European ancestors any 
claim to armorial bearings were remiss in setting 
forth the distinction. 

When Mr. Clarke came down to breakfast, he 
had a handsome new cane in his hand,and was 
followed by a servant carrying a large covered 
basket, the sight of which excited much curi- 


osity in his son Harry, and also in George and 
Lucy Ellis—two children who were on a visit 
at the house, their own parents having gone to 
Salem. } 

They were not long in suspense, for Mr. 
Clarke informed them that the basket contained 
New-Year’s gifts; and he immediately proceeded 
to distribute them. To Mrs. Clarke he present- 
ed a superb muff of black velvet, embroidered 
with gold, and decorated on one side with her 
initials in pear!s; to little Lucy he gavea large 
French doll, richly dressed; to her brother 
George the above mentioned cane, which was 
finely clouded, and hada gold top and gold 
cord tassels,—George having frequently ex- 
pressed a wish for such a one. 

“‘Now,” said George,who was very vain and 
foppish, “1 can say that no boy in Boston car- 
ries a cane equal to mine. If my mother would 
only consent to my wearing a wig, | know no 
one could come up to me in what she calls tle 
true look of real fashion.” 

“indeed,” said Mr. Clarke, “I must agree with 
my friend, your mother, in thinking that no- 
thing isso becoming to a boy as his own hair. 
However fashionable wigs may be, lL have not 
yet seen a single child that looked well in one.” 

**So [ think,” exclaimed Harry; ‘‘and for my 
part, L would not for a hundred guineas be en- 
cumbered with a wig. Ihate every thing that 
is inconvenient; and that was the reason L took 
my perknife yesterday, and cut away all the 
buckram lining from the skirt of my new coat. 
Why, it stood out like a shelf all round me!” 

“And, for my part,’ said George Ellis, 
would not abate one inch of my buckram for 
the world.” 

* Well, dear father,” said Harry, ‘* you seem 
in no haste to shew me my New Year’s gift.” 

Mr. Clarke presented his son with an elegant 
set of the ** Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 
Harry received the books with proper respect; 
buthis countenance did not brighten, and, in 


, act, he looked a little disappointed. 


**You do not seem particularly delighted with 
my present,”observed Mr. Clarke; “lL must con- 
tess I feared as much.” 

‘Dear father,” replied Harry, ‘I have already 
so many books; to tell the truth, I hoped you 
would have given mea pair of skates.” 

Harry,” said his mother, ‘1 have always 
refused my consent to your having skates.— 
Think of Edward Warren, who while skating on 
Charles River, broke through the ice, and was 
drowned.” 

has given me much pain, Harry,” said 
Mr. Clarke, ** to perceive that, with numerous 
good qualities, and with an understanding by no 
ineans of an inferior order, you seem to have an 
innate disrelish for books, and for every thing 
that can only be acquired by study. L have ce- 
termined to indulge you for a ume in reading 
works of fiction exclusively, in the hope that 
they may awaken in you a desire for literature 
ofa more important description. 1 would ra- 
ther see you passionately fond of the most extra. 
vagant story-books, than witness, as | do conti- 
nually, your strange disinclination for all books 
Whatever. 
possibly engage your attention, it will certainly 
be rivetted by these very amusing tales, with 
their faithful delineations of Oriental manners. 
They are really of Eastern orgin; and these 
identical narratives are to this day related by the 
itinerant story tellers of Arabia to the groups 
that assemble round them at the coffee houses, 
and other places of public resort; the audience 
always listening with intense interest, and re- 
warding the narrator with a contribution in mo- 
ney whenever he ceases. Monsieur Galland 
translated these tales from the Arabic nto 
French, and the English version was made from 
his.” 

‘* Yes, father,” replied Harry, looking tired, 
**T have no doubt of their ali being very good 
stories; and, | daresay, they are entertaining 
enough to people that are fond of reading; but 
for my part 

** Harry,” said his father, interrupting him, 
and pointing out the tale of the ‘For 
Thieves,’ **1 will only ask you to try this one 


I think if any thing like reading can | 
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as a specimen; and I am sure when you have 
finished it you will gladly read them all.” 

Harry took the volume; and, while his father 
was engaged with some letters he had just re- 
ceived, and his mother was preparing to pour 
out the coffee; while Lucy sat on a low stool, 
and played with her doll, and George took his 
hat, and strutted about the room, flourishing his 
new cane, and surveying himself in the glass, 
the reluctant reader established himself on the 
window seat; where he reclined with one eye 
on the page, and the other on the street,—after 
having settled his position with considerable 
difficulty, as is always the case with persons to 
whom books are irksome. 

Before he had time to get interested in the 
story his attention was attracted by a sudden 
noise; and, looking out, he perceived that some 
boys, who Were playing in the square before 
the house, had just completed a gigantic fi- 
gure of snow, and were huzzaing in conse- 
quence, 

“The snow-man has no hat,’’ exclaimed Har- 
ry; Vil just run out, and shew them how to 
make him one.” He flew from the parlour with 
the book in his hand, and, throwing it hastily on 
the hall-table, he was out of doors in an instant, 
and busily engaged the next moment in assist- 
ing the boys. 

His father looked after him, and sighed.— 
** My dear,” he said to Mrs. Clarke, ‘we have 
always been too indulgent to Harry. He knows 
that a mere reproof is the only punishment he 
need expect, whatever may be his misdemean- 
ors.” 

“His misdemeanors,” said the doating mo. 
ther, “fare only such as in time will correct them- 
selves. ‘Though | confess that he is impetuous 
and giddy, and that as yet he shows no fondness 
for any Uung that resembles study, yet Lhope 
much fromthe excellence of his capacity, the 
goodness of his heart, and the generosity and 
kindness of his feelings.” 

** What surprises me most in Harry,” said 
George Ellis, ‘fand it is certainly his worst fault, 
that he has no notion of his own dignity—no 
lea of keeping up his consequence: and when 
Ltalk to him on the subject, he only laughs, 
and says, ‘that it istoo much trouble for him to 
be always acting the gentleman.’ And once he 
actually told me that he hated dignity, and hated 
consequence, and that he bad none to support. 
| reminded him, of course, of his father’s ships, 
and his mother’s jewels, and of the fine house 
that he lives in, and of the elegant clothes that 
he could have tor asking (though I do not be- 
lieve he ever does ask for any.) IVs surprising 
how little he values these things. Why, one 
day, when he was playing in the common, he 
took the plume out of his new cocked-hat and 
divided it among the boys to feather their ar- 
rows.” 

* Come, George,” said Mr. Clarke interrupt- 
ing this tirade, “breakfast is now quite ready.” 

** And really,” pursued George, (as he seated 
himself carefully at the table, and spread out 
his skirts so that they could not be rumpled,) 
‘it is aisolutely amazing that Harry Clarke wili 
play with any boy whatever, and that (instead 
of walking slowly up and down the Mall, as a 
young gentleman of family and fortune ought to 
do, or sewing himself en his spread pocket- 
handkerchiet, and rechning gracefully against 
the great elm) the moment he gets on the 
Common, he scampers off towards the Miil-dam, 
where all the town boys resort; and he joins 
that very instant, in their boisterous plays.— 
Wool-hats and fustian-jackets make no sort of 
difference with him. 1 do not believe he ever 
gives a thought to their style of dress. All he 
cares for is, that they sould be what he calls 
good fellows, and that they should play well.” 

“We must hope that he may grow wiser in 
time,” said Mr. Clarke smiling. 

*He does not scruple to overlook, andindeed 
to overset young genilemdn of decided ele- 
gance,’ continued George, glancing lus eye over 
hisown suit of blue velvet laced with gold. 

He was stopped short in his animadversions 
by the return of Harry, whocame back in such 
a glow of exhilaration, and gave so animated a 


des@ription of the improvements he had made in 
the snow-man, that his fond parents had not the 
heart to check his vivacity. 

They had nearly finished breakfast, when a 
knock was heard at the front-door; and John, the 
servantman, brought in a paper of verses, and 
announced that the news-carrier had come for 
his New-Year’s gift. Mr. Clarke felt in his pock- 
et and found that he had no change abcut him, 
and Mrs. Clarke had left her purse up-stairs.— 
“Tell the boy to come and warm himself,” 
said she, “and desire Sally to bring me down 
my purse.” 

The man delivered the message to the news- 
paper-boy; but they heard him reply that he 
would rather stay in the hall. 

** Why ’ts my friend Ben Franklin,” exclaim- 
ed Harry; “I see he has taken up the volume of 
the Arabian Nights that I left on the Hall-table; 
and while he has a book in his hand he will feel 
nocold. But will go and pull him in.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Harry imme- 
diately hauled in the reluctant printer-boy, who 
at first shewed a disposition to resent the un- 
ceremonious kindness of young Clarke, but his 
attention being attracted by the paintings that 
ornamented the wainscot, he allowed himself 
to be conveyed into the parlour, where his eyes 
wandered with delight round the pictures, but 
rested not a moment on the splendid furniture, 
and the rich table equipages. 

“Is not that what is called a printer’s devil?” 
said George Ellis, edging his chair as far as pos- 
sible from the boy. 

**Oh! brother, brother,” exclaimed little 
Lucy, “what naughty words you are saying! 
1am sure he is not at all blacknow,and his hands 
and face are very clean.” 

Mr. Clarke took up the New Year’s Address, 
which was printed on a small narrow slip of pa- 
per, with a rude wood-cut at the top represent- 
ing a postman blowing his horn. “These verses 
are really not bad,” said he; “I should like to 
know whevis the author.” 

**There he stands,” cried Harry; “this is he, 
[ am very sure that Ben Franklin wrote them 
(clapping him on the shoulder.) Why the boys 
all know that Ben can make verses.” 

“Harry,” said Mr. Clarke, “hand him this 
basket of cake.” 

Young Franklin bashfully declined the cake; 
but Harry seized him, and forced a large piece 
into each pocket. . 

suppose, boy,” George, “you never 
had an opportunity of tasting plumb-cake before 
and Ldare say you have had but a scanty break- 
tust.”’ 

The young printer coloured. I breakfasted 
this morning at my father’s house,” said he. 

“Well, and what of that?’ resumed George, 

“My father,” answered the boy, “is a plain 
mechanic, and he lives as such people ought.— 
Nevertheless, though our food is simple, it has 
never yet been scanty, and we all this morning 
had as much as we could eat, and so we have 
always.” 

“indeed!” said George, with a sneer, “and 
pray tell us what this same abundant breakfast 
m ght consist of? Beans and homminy, I sup- 
pose.” 

Upon this Harry cast a menacing look at 
George, and doubled his fist; but, at a glance 
fom iis mother, he opened it again, saying, “I 
forgot he was a visiter.” 

“Loa boy of your mind and feelings,” said 
Mr. Clarke, addressing the young printer, ‘it 
must be very irksome to go about soliciting 
New Year’s gitts.” 

| do not solicit,” replied Franklin; “I never 
ask twice. It is almost the only means I have 
of obtaining ” He stopped, and remained 
silent. 

Tne maid, Sally, then entered with Mrs, 
Clarke’s purse, for which, she said, she had had 
« long searci:, it not having been leftin the usu- 
al place. Mrs. Clarke took out a five shilling 
piece, called in English coinage a crown, and 
offered it to Franklin. The boy advanced to 
take it, and thanked the lady in a few words. 

“Well,” said George, “or @ person that is not 
poor enough to consider plumb-cake any ob- 
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ject, you seem glad enough to get that crown. 
I suppose you prefer buying your own cakes.” 

Harry again clenched his fist at George, and 
Was again restrained by Mrs. Clarke. 

“Harry Clarke,” said Franklin, “I should like 
to speak with you a moment in the hall—that 
is if the lady will give permission.”’ 

He bowed to Mr-and Mrs. Clarke in a man- 
ner that set George tittering, and went out, ac- 
companied with alacrity by Harry. George got 
up, and was following to hear whatthey were 
going to say, but Harry shut the door in his 

ace, 

“Harry,” said Franklin, ‘I will acknowledge 
to you, that (after [have bought a present for 
my mother) all the money I shall collect as 
New-Year’s gifts will be devoted to the pur- 
chase of books. I heard you regretting the 
other day, that you had spent all your weekly 
allowance at once, and that you would have no 
more until next Monday, though you were very 
desirous of buying a humming-top that we saw 
atthe toy-shop. Now I will make a bargain 
with you. T’ll give you this silver crown which 
your mother has just presented to me, if you 
will lend me—observe, I only say lend—if you 
will lend me these books of the Arabian tales, 
and allow me to have the reading of them, and 
let me take this volume home with me.” 

**As to the books,” replied Jarry, “if they 
were not a New-Year’s giftfrom my father, I 
would not hesitate an instant to make you a pre- 
sent of them. But as to the crown-piece, I shall 
not take it. I can easily wait till Monday for 
the humming top; or, indeed, if 1 was to coax 
my father a little, I dare say he would give me 
the money at once. Only I don’t like to take 
advantage of his kindness; and the last time I 
asked him for my allowance in advance, I pro- 
mised that I would never again make such a re- 
quest. The truthis, 1 do spend too much mo- 
ney, and my father is right in trying to check 
my profuseness. However, you are quite wel- 
come to the books, and I am sorry that I have 
never offeredtolendyou any. But it is too 
trye, that somehow books are things that sel- 
dom come into my head. Why did not you ask 
me?” 

‘*Because,” said Franklin, “though you do 
play with me on the Common of Valley Acre, 
and are scciable and friendly enough, yet I re- 
member always what I have heard my father 
say, that when common people happen to have 
any intercourse with great people, they bad bet- 
ter avoid encroaching too much, lest they should 
be considered forward and obtrusive, and meet 
witha mortifying repulse. I have also heard 
him remark, that most great people (kings in 
particular) are like cats, andthough they pur 
round one minute, they may scratch you the 
next,” 

“But lam not the least of a cat,” said Harry 
‘To be sure Lam often inclined to fly at that 
sickening fellow George Ellis; and ifhe had not 
been a visiter, Lshould have settled him long 
ago.” 

“Well,” said Franklin, “I shall be very glad 
indeed to give this crown-piece for the reading 
ofthe Arabian Nights. I know no one else 
that has the book, and I find it mentioned in 
the Spectator ina manner which convinces me 
that it is delightful. As this is a holyday, I shall 
have time to read—and, besides, 1 can easily 
situp all night, 1 often do so when I borrow a 
book that must be returned immediately. You 
may be sure I will take great care of it, and 
bring this volume back toyou to-morrow. So 
here is the money, and now you can go and buy 
humming-top.” — 

‘Indeed I shall do no such thing as take that 
money,” replied Harry. ‘*Why, Ben, you do 
not scruple to borrow books. of Dick Jackson, 
and Ned Jones, and Tom Smith.” 

**No,” answered Franklin, “because they are 
boys ofmy own class, and I lend them my 
books in return; for, like myself, they have but 
few. But the sons of rich men have books 
enough of their own, and do not want ta borrow 
from people in my station. I would not much 
hesitate toaccept favours from grown gentle- 


men; but { do not like to be under obligations 


to boys that are above me.” | 

“Well, Ben,” said Harry, “you are a strange 
fellow. But I know that lately you have been 
very full of independence and heroism, and all 
such things, from having read a great deal about 
the Greeks and Romans. You shall have both 
volumes now, for Lam in no hurry to read them, 
and would rather deter jt till I feel more in the 
humour, if that should ever be.” 

Harry then ran into the parlour, and instantly 
flew back again with the other volume. 


“You must take this crown,” said Franklin, 
“or | will not take the books.” 

Harry paused a moment, and then took the 
crown;resolvyed in his own mind to make Frank- 
lin resume it when he returned the books. 

“And now,” said Franklin, ‘‘say that you 
don’t think me an object of charity.” 

“| don’t indeed,” replied Harry, smiling, and 
shaking him by the hand; ‘1 see you are think- 
ing of George Ellis’s impertinence; but never 
mind—sensible boys need not care a farthing 
for the insolence of fools.” 

Franklin now took his leave, and Harry re- 
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'bered Franklin among his pupils, and who was 

now preparing himself for the ministry, with a 
full disposition to carry into that holy profession 
all the gloomy austerity and unjustifiable rigour 

which had characterised his rule as an instructor 
of youth, He was a yellowish, bitter-faced 
man, with a harsh, croaking voice, and though 
thin and boney, he had prodigious strength of 
arm, of which the majority of his scholars had 
daily experience, particularly those who were 
deficient, not in application to their books, but 
|in rich relations. 

_ Mr. Bangs was seated at his desk when young 


turned to the parlour. On being asked by his Franklin was ushered into his study—a little 
mother why he remained so long in the hall front room on one side of the street door.— 
talking to the newspaper-boy, he replied that he |‘*Come in, boy,” said he, without looking up, 
had been lending him the Arabian Nights, ashe ‘and wait till [ have finished this page.” Frank- 
knew poor Ben would take more pleasure in lin went to the window, and turning his face 


reading them than he would himself. 

“} amsorry,” said Mr. Clarke, ‘* that you are 
in so little haste to avail yourself of my New- 
Year’s gift.” 

“Indeed, father,” replied Harry, “I cannot 
dissemble, and pretend to like books better 
than I really do. It would take me two or three 
months to get through those volumes; and! have 
no doubt of Ben Franklin’s devouring every line 
of them in less than three days, and faithfully 


performing his task in his brother’s printing of- | 


fice besides.”* 

* Now tell me exactly who this Ben Franklin 
is,” said Mr. Clarke, “and how you became ac- 
quainted with him.” 

** Why,” replied Harry; “ he is the youngest 
son of old Joshua Franklin, the tallow-chandler 
and soap-boiler—George, you need not turn up 
your nose. It was at first intended that he should 
be brought up to his father’s trade, and he 
was for a while employed in cutting wicks 
and filling candle moulds; but very naturally 
disliking such jobs, he is now with his brother, 
James Franklin, learning the printing busines, 
I first met with him on the Common among the 
boys who go there to play, and also on the 
cricket-ground at Valley Acre. He is the very 
best player I ever saw; nothing comes amiss to 
him, and he has taught us many new Civersions, 
some of them his own invention. He is also very 
ingenious in making things in wood and metal, 
and he has even some knowledge of drawing.— 
But, after all, his chief delight is in bocks; when 
he gets a new one, we see nothing of lm on the 
play-ground till he has read it, He always tries 
to become acquainted with boys who have | 
books; and it is much to his credit that he takes 
excellent care of all he borrows, and he punc- 
tually returns them,” 


towards it, he opened a volume ofthe Arabian 
Nights, and began to read, being unwilling to 
lose time while waiting. 

When Mr. Bangs had completed his page, he 

looked over the New-Year’s Ode which Frank- 
lin had Iaid on his desk, and contracting his 
brows to more than their usual frown, he pro- 
“nounced it ‘wretched stuff,’’ and inquired what 
vain fool had written it. He asked this ques- 
tion twice before he was heard by Franklin, who 
stood at the window absorbed in his book. 

“Boy,” said Bangs, turning sternly round, 
“what is it takes your attention’ Let me see 
the book that has made you forget in whose 
presence you stand. ‘It is well for you that you 
are not still my pupil, though wholesome chas- 
tisement can never come amiss. I tell you to 
give me the book.” 

Franklin approached, and reluctantly present- 
ed the volume. Mr. Bangstook it, looked 
through it;and groaned. ‘Great,’ he exclaim. 
ed, “is the abomination of tie times, particular- 
ly in this degenerate town, Every day I meet 
with something to assure me that a terrible pun- 
ishment is hanging over Boston. Boy, [ have 
heard of this wicked book, but hoped that it 
had not found its way across the ocean. It is 
filled with genii and magic—with strange trans- 
formations, and with palaces of gold and dia- 
monds.”’ 

“Then I am sure it must be very enter‘ain- 
ing,” observed Franklin. 

“Answer me not in that tone,’ resuned 
Bangs, “but give me the other volume,” taking 

it from under Franklin’s arm; and before te 
amazed boy could resciie them from his grasp, 
he had thrown both the books into the fire, 
and they were in a moment consumed in the 
blaze. 


“ Persons who are fond of reading are always 


“There let them burn,’’ said the relentless 


careful of books,” observed Mr. Clark; ** but | bigot,‘‘as I hope their heathen authors are now 
how is it that you have never before lent him) burning in another world. Entertaining, for- 
any of yours?” sooth! what right have people to read for enter- 
don’t know,” replied Harry; “I often tainment? If they fulfil their duties properly, 
thought of offering to do so, but then Lalways there will be no time for recreation. Are not 
forgot it again. I am sorry for my remissness, | all books of fiction made up of lies? and what 
for [recollect hearing several weeks ago that he) good man can endure a lie in any shape what- 
had exhausted the stock of every body he knew; ever?” 
and I suppose that latterly he has been ata loss Poor Franklin stood swelling with grief for 
for something to read, as he has frequented! the loss of the books, and resentment at their 
the play-ground more than usual. sometimes destroyer; amd it: was with great difficulty he 
when he gets to discussing books with John restrained himself from attempting immediate 


” 


Collins and others of the reading boys, he for- vengeance on the person of Bangs, who waved | 


gets to play, and you would be surprised to hear his hands pompously towards the door, and 

how sensibly he talks. Altogether Ben Frank- | said, “Now, boy, depart in peace: I have given 

lin is the best fellow I know.” you a wholesome lesson, to remember as long 
“Poor boy,” said Mr. Clarke, “how hard he| as you live. Thank me as you ought.” 


his Arabian Nights? I have been borrowing 
books ever since I was five years old, and never 
before has there any thing happenedto a single 
one of them in my possession.” 

“Benny,” said Mr. Bangs, “there are man 
just and good men who have thought it sinful 
to stretch a point when the end justified the 


}means. There is authority for such diverge- 


ments from the straight path. You may repre- 
sent thatthe books fell accidentally into the 
fire; and my name need not appear in the state- 
ment.”” 

“What,” exclaimed Franklin, *‘and incur for 
myself the blame of the very worst sort of care- 
lessness!” 

“Tam not sure, after all,” pursued Bangs, 
“that the misadventure was not purely acciden- 
tal; it seemsto me that the books fell by chance 
from my hand, and unluckily just where the 
flames happened to catch them.” 

“They did not! they did not!” cried Frank- 
lin; “1 saw you put them into the fire in the 
very place where the blaze was fiercest. You 
know you done it on purpose.” 

**You are a shrewd, ingenious boy,” continu- 
ed Bangs, laying his hand on the head of Frank- 
lin, who instantly drew it away in disgust, ‘and 
you can find no difficulty in giving a convenient 
statement of the passage that has taken place 
in relation tothese books; and Benny hold out 
your hand,—here are a half-a-dozen shillings 
for your New-Year’s Gift, if you will act in this 
thing according to my desire.” 

This was too much for Franklin’s patience; 
and scattering the shillings indignantly on the 
floor, he darted out of the house. 

Though endowed with much natural strength 
of mind, and possessed of intelligence far be- 
yond his years, poor Franklin was still but a boy; 
and as soon as he got into the street he leaned 
his forehead against a post, and cried as if his 
heart was breaking. 

But hesoon rallied; and drying his tears, he 
made a determination to approprite nearly all 
his money to buying another equally handsome 
set of the Arabian Nights, to replace that of 
Harry Clarke. 

He proceeded on his tour, and omitted not a 
single house in which his brother’s newspaper 
was taken. But in those days seldom more than 
a few pence wasgiven by each family to the car- 
rier: he knew the general price of ‘books, and 
he found all that he was able to collect insuffi- 
cient to purchase so expensive a one, after he 
had deducted the price of an India silk pocket- 
handkerchief for his mother. And the only 
pleasant feeling he had during the remainder 
of the day, was when he laid this little present 
onthe lap of his kind parent, and when she 
kissed him in return, and called him her good 
Ben, and said she had been wanting such a 
handkerchief for years, 

Sull, he determined not to allow himself to be 
tempted to lay out another farthing of his money; 
but to keep it inviolate, in the firm hope (2nd 
young people are always sanguine), that some 
unforseen event would put him in possession of 


a sufficiency to make out the desired sum. 


Franklin had hitherto been only on trial in 
the printing-office, and bad continued to live 
ut his father’s; but after this day he was to enter 
into a regular apprenticeship with his brother 
James, and was to board with him and his other 
boys at a house in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the establishment. He was.now kept very 


tries to.acquire knowledge! And you, who be- | 
sides have tree access to my library, have books 
lavished on you almost without number, cannot 
be prevailed on to read a single one of them > 
through. Mark my words: I prophesy that this, 


“Thank you!” exclaimed Franklin, almost | close at work, and his brother (who never show- 
choking with vexation, ‘‘thank you for what? | ed him any kindness after he had him entirely 
Ill die before Vil thank you! To say nothing | in his power) generally found something for 
of your depriving me of the pleasure of read- | him to do beyond the regular working hours: 
ing these books, which I had set my heart on, | and as the days were short, and the weuiiene 


Benjamin Franklin will eventually become a you have shamefully des'royed what was not | 


great man, and that his name will be an houour my own property, and which I know not how 
to his country and the world, when yours is for- | to replace. 
gotten.” 
We will now proceed with Franklin, who al-' given to him by his father.” 
most fancied himself in paradise when he walk- ‘What, the rich Mr. 
ed off with the Arabian tales under his arm, and 
as it was a holyday, he felt strongly inclined to why did not you tell me this at first? 
relinguish all further pursuit of New-Year’s Clarke is a man of standing and influence.” 
gifts, and to shut himself up forthe remainder Franklin, still trembling with suppressed 
ot the day with his new acquisition. Bui he 
thought of the happiness of being able to pro- 
cure some other books with the money he might 


Clarke of North 


Mr. 


Mr. Bangs called him back and said to him, in 
a voice he intended for a mild one, but which 
collect, and he hada great desire to possess a was only more nasal than ordinary—“My young 
complete set of the Spectator, of which, as yet, friend, Benny Franklin, there is no need of your 
he had only been able to obtain the reading of mentioning this small error into which I have 
one or two odd volumes; inspired by this hope, been strangely betrayed. It is better that you 
he pursued his rounds with increased alacrity should keep it to yourself: I perceive not the 
of step. | least necessity for your repeating the circum- 
After calling at several other houses, he came stance.” 
to the residence of Mr, Inflict Bangs, a shool-  **But there replied Franklin; else 
master, who once, fora shorttime, had num- shall I account to Merry Clarke tor the loss of 


The books were lent to me by | 
Harry Clarke, and only this morning they were | 


Square!’’ said Bangs ina voice of dismay; **boy, | 


very bad, he was no longer able to play on the 
Common, He passed a dreary week; and, to 
add to his discomfort, he had no book to read. 

He was very desirous of seeing Harry Clarke 


‘again, yet he had not the courage to Knock at 


the door and inquire for him. But every day 
when he went to leave the newspaper, he lin- 


gered sbout for a minute or two, hoping to ob- 
tain a glimpse of him, and to have an opportu- 
nity of making an explanation. 

emotion, now opened the door to go out, when | 


At last, in a lucky moment, after leaving the 
paper under the knocker, he perceived Harry 
at the parlour-window, and his warm-hearted 
friend immediately ran out, to bring him in.— 
Franklin, however, would proceed no farther 
han the entry (the place that boys generally 
prefer for their confabulations, and George Ellis 
came down stairs at te same moment, having 
Just been changing his dress after sitting for his 
portrait. Mrs. Clarke was only desirous of 
possessing a likeness of her little favourite Lucy; 
but she had concluded to have both the children 
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ainted together, rather than run the risk of of- | buy a book which it was desirable to read more than 
g ling their mother, who had always made a | Once, or consult frequently, ; 
preference to his sister,andhad | ‘The intense interest in books that was always evin- 

et ced by this poor boy, and his earnest efforts to pro- 
completely spo 


cure them, made eventually a deep impression on 
«Well, my friend Ben,” said Harry, shaking Harry Clarke. He began to think that there really 


him heartily by the hand, ‘‘1 have not seen you | myst’ be something delightful in reading, and he | 
for a week, but I suppose you have been lost made a resolution to try it seriously, and to perse- | 
in the Arabian Nights. You need not hurry | vere in it if possible. In a shorttime he conquered 
‘ourself to return the book for a month or two | bis repugnance so far as to find great pleasure in 
a as I shali not have a moment’s time to | story-books and other works of imagination; and af- 


i fess it was a long while) he | 
leared up, my | ® while (we must con 
read it. The weather has now oe 2 a oe | came to take equal interest in literature of a higher 
mother has consented to my getting a p ‘class. ‘Ihe improvement of his mind was of course 


skates, and have a great deal before me: as rapid and obvious, and caused much happiness to his 
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they live and profit ina moral as well asin a peeu-| or unrewarded. We have gone on, from year 
niary point of view, so that when we meet again at to year, since the control of this journal was 
the commencement of angjher volume, 80 OMe consigned to our hands, strengthening m public 
among us shall have a cause to reproach ourselves. | confidence, in ability to gratify, and in the 


amount of patronage afforded us. We are 
Fire in Ballimore.—The Hat and Fur store of | catisfied with the result of our labours, and 


Mr. C. M. Pratt, Market st., Baltimore, was de- | pledge us that nothing shall be left undone for 
stroyed by fire on Sunday last. Loss estimated _the future, to render the Inquirer all we desire 
at $3000. it to be—a public journal welcome alike to the 
‘fire side and the political circle—one that may 


THE NEW YEAR. | 


much skating, and snow-balling, and sliding, as 
I can possibly do. 

Franklin, then, in much confusion, explained 
the fate of the book'precisely as it happened. 

Loud and high was the indignation of Harry 
against Inflict Bangs—not exactly for burning 
the books, but for burning it before Franklin had 
read it. But George Ellis, who stood listening 
at the bottom of the stairs, called out, “ Why, 
Harry, can you believe this fine story’ don’t you 
see, that after this chap had read your book, he 
went and sold it to buy others with the money? 

At these words Franklin instantly sprung for- 
ward and caught George by his lace collar, ex- 
claiming, “Beg my pardon this moment, and go 
down on your knees and own yourself a liar, or 
V’ll shake you till you do.” | 

“Now Ben, go off,” said Harry; ‘George Ellis 
is my property. Leave him to me, and Pi pay him 
for all at once. But go off, I tell you, or 1 can’t 
touch him; for two to one won’t do.” 

‘No, no,” answered Franklin, ‘Iam well able 
to fight my own battles.” And he shook George El- 
lis till his cries brought Mr. Clarke out of the li- 
brary; and in another minute the whole household 
had assembled in the hall. 

The boys were immediately parted by Mr. Clarke, 
and Harry eagerly recounted the whole story to his 
father. Mr. Clarke was much incensed at what had 
been said and done by Inflict Bangs, and declared 
that he could well believe it, as it was in conformity 
with much that he had heard of him. And _he re- 
primanded George severely for the insult he had of- 
fered io the integrity of Franklin, 

Well,” said George, sulkily, father and 
mother will be in town again in afew days, and 
they will take me home. 1am sure I shall be glad 
of it, for I have no desive to be abused any farther by 
Harry on sccount of his raganuftin printer-boy.” 

am po ragamuffin,” said Franklin; my mo- 
ther always keeps my every day-clothes well mend- 
ed, and | havea good suit for Sunday. 1 know | 
have a patch on each Knee, but nothing like a rag.” 

**And now, Ben,” said Harry, going close to him 
and speaking in a low voice, **l must give you back 
your crown-piece.” 

Franklin changed colour, snatched up his bundle 
of newspapers, and immediately rai, off, saying, **1 
have stayed too long—1 must make haste with my 
papers.” 

That evening a servant of Mr. Clarke’s came to 
the printing-oflice with a billet inscribed, ‘*For Ben- 
jamin Franklin.” ft was from Harry, and enclosed 
the said crown, accompanied by the following words: 

“Dear Ben,—No more hervics—they don’t suit 
people of sense, therefore they don’t suit you. List- 
en now to plain, sober, quiet reason. You must 

sand shall take the crown-picce. I! you return it, Vil 
throw it immediately into the street, and never speak 
to you »sgain while L live on earth. 

*Tve bought the great humming top, having re- 
ceived my week’s allowance on Monday, It hums 
89 loudly that vou may bear it half over the North 
End. 

Your's till death, 
“(for of course you'll keep the crown.” 


C.* 


Franklin pondered a few minutes, and at last wise- 
ly coucluded to put up the crownepiece with the rest 
ofhis money. And he felt happy onee mores tor he 
found that he had now enough to buy the Arabian 
Nights. The day atter New Year’s he bad priced 
in a book store a set similar to Harry’s, (except that 
the binding though equally handsome, was green in- 
stead of red,) and which they told bim was the only 
copy in town. 

vext morning he bought the book, and had six- 
pence lett. Lneed not say with what avidity he 
snatched every leisure moment, und how late he sate 
up at night, till he had gone through the volumes, 
s0 fascinating to all young peeple when they read 
them the first time. When he had finished, he tied 
them up ina papercover. which he inseribed, ‘For 
Master Henry Clarke, from Benjamin Franklin;” 
and earrying the parcel to the house, he gave it in 
charge of John, a:d went away immediately. On 
the following day Mr, Clarke sent Franklin, as a 
present, acomplete set of the Spectator handsomely 
bound, and also akind note, offering to Jend him 
from his library any books that he had a desire to | 
read, and urging him toapply for them without | 
scruple. And Harry added a line, saying, ** You | 
know you shall always be welepme to any of mine ” | 

Franklin was as glad as if he had met with a mine 
of gold. 
many as he could find time to read. Other. gentle- 
men took notice of Lim, and extended to him the 


fond parents. Still he liked to play on the Com- 
mon, 
_ The death of George Ellis’s injudicious mother, 
| and his father’s subsequent marriage with a sensible | 
and amiable woman, wrought so great a change for 
| the better in the young fopling, that in process of 
time he gradually got rid of his impertinence, his 
arrogance, and even of his vanity, and he grew up a 
very respectable member of society. 
| TheJeading events of the life of Di®Franklinare, 
or Ought to be, known to most of my young readers. 
To those who are yet unacquainted with the history 
of that truly great man, | earnestly recommend a 
little book oy published in Boston, in 1825) con- 
taining his life as written by bimself up to the period 
| of his marriage, and afterwards continued by one of 
his intimate friends; and comprising also an enter- 
taining and instructive selection of his miscellane- 
OUS essays. 
To return to our story: after Franklin had left Bos- 

, ton at the age of sixteen to seek his fortune in ano- 
ther city, the Clarke family lost sight of him for 

many years. But he went on and prospered; and 
they derived much satisfaction from the evidence of 
his celebrity that gradually extended over every part 
of America. In after life Harry Clarke visited 
Europe; and was at Versailles when his old friend 
Benjamin Franklin (onee the poor printer, and now 
the distinguished philosopher and highly trusted di- 
plomatist) was presented to the King and Queen of 
France, honoured by the wisest and courted by the 
noblest of the land. 


SaTurpay, January 4, 1834. 


A NEW VOLUME, 

With the present number of our periodicai, a 
new volume iscommenced. We have not thought 
_itnecessary to make much of a flourish, as is eus- 

tomary on such occasions, but we may say to our 
readers, that we contemplate several improvements 
_in the character of the work, that shall be carried into 
_effeet immediately. Hitherto it has been our object 
| to present to the public a carefully prepared compi- 
lation of literature; foreign and domestic—select 

moral stories—extracts from new publications—no- 
tices of the progress of science and arts—choice es- 
says, and@all other matter calculated torender a week- 
| ly periodical like the Album, a welcome visiter to 
every family circle—to every fireside. Weare in 
the receipt of all the foreign magazines of merit— 
_ of all American periodicals that possess the slight- 
| est claims to literary or scientific character. It is with 
the best and most deeply interesting artieles from 
_such works, that a large space in our columns is oc- 
eupied. The original department is devoted chiefly 
to notices of new works, and the important passing 
events of the day, and such coutributions of merit 
as reach us from talented and intelligent correspon- 
| dents. 

The Philadelphia Album has now been in exist- 
ence several years, and has outlived more than a 
dozen periodicals of the same character at- 
“tempted in this city, as well as elsewhere. It is 
now established on a permanent basis—may be de- 
pended upon, and is no momentary experiment.— 
Those who subscribe to it may feel a confidence in 
receiving it regularly; and at the cheap rate 
_it which it is published, we think that all will admit 

at the close of each year, that they have received the 
worth of their money. 

We trust that those who have stood by us from. 
the eommencement of the undertaking, will con- 
tinue to extend to us their patronage, while we also 
confess that we are always grateful for new acces- 


He was now in a fiir way of obtaining 4s | gions to our list. 


In conclusion, we bespeak for our-patrons one and 


same kindness. And he was occasionally enabled to all, increased prosperity throughout the year, May 


A happy New Year to our readers, friends, | 
and patrons! They have our best wishes for | 
their future prosperity—we bespeak for them) 
health, competence, and contentment—the mor- | 
tal deserves not these who craves for more.— | 
The commencement of a New Year is an appro- | 
priate season for reflection—is well adapted to 
a review of the past—is a meet period for re- 
pentance, retrenchment, and reform. It is the 
custom of men of business to settle up their ac- 
counts with one another at the close of every 
year—to equalise their credits and debits—to 
discover whether they have lost or gained in a | 
pecuniary point of view, and by the results of 
the past to govern and regulate their business | 
transactions of the future. Would it not be well 
for them also to examine into their advance- 
ment or otherwise in a moral point of view—to 
discover whether they are wiser and better than 
they were atwelvemonth ago—better husbands, 
fathers and citizens! Have we lived as we ought 
to live—faithful to all the duties and trusts im- 
posed upon us by the moral as well as the poli- 
tical law? Have we nothing wherewith to re- 
proach ourselves? These are questions that are 
appropriate to every one. Can all answer them 
satisfactorily, and if not, would it not be “wise 
and well” for such as have transgressed to re- 
solve upon another course of conduct for the 
future? 

The present is a period of no common gloom 
amongus. Seldom at the close of a year have 
the apprehensions of the wise and the patriotic 
been more fearful. The prospect is of a cha- 
racter to shake the nerves of the most resolute. 


be read with profit and interest by the mother 
to her children orthe statesman to his friends 
and political associates. We contend for the 
morals as well xs for the liberties of our country, 
and however ardent we may be in our political 
paragraphs, those who take no interest in po- 
litics may always find something to edify and 
entertain, if no where else, at least on our first 
page. In short, if untiring industry—and a desire 
to please, together with the constant exercise 
of the humble faculties with which we are en- 
dowed, can render this journal useful and in- 
structive, it shall not fail to be so. Again we 
tender to our patrons the compliments of the 
season—assure them that as heretofore they may 
look for the earliest intelligence in our columns 
—thank them for their liberal patronage, and 
trust that at the commencement of another 
year, none of us will be worse off, in any parti- 
cular, than now. 


THE STRING OF PEARLS. 

This is the title of a neatly printed volume 
that has just been issued from the press of the 
Messrs. Harpers of New York. It is comprised 
in little more than two hundred pages, and con- 
tains no less than six stories from the pen of 
Mr. James, the author of Darnley, and proba- 
bly the best living historical novelist. These sto- 
ries are the first productions of this author, and 
will no doubt be read with as much eagerness 
as was Falkland, after it was discovered to be 
from the pen of Bulwer. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 
The fifty-fifth number of this valuable library 


And this too in the midst of abundant crops— 
and surrounded by an unusual degree of health. 
We have every cause to be grateful to the Giver 
of all Good for these blessings, and while onr 
hearts glow with gratitude towards Him, let us 


not despair for our country, but trust that there | 


isa power above us who will yet awaken the 
slumbering energies of the people, and preserve 


the republic from the chains and despotism. 


which bad men seem desirous of forging and 
provoking for her. .Well has it been observed 
that ‘the price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 


The American people, honest themselves and | 


basking so long in the sunshine of the liberty 
bequeathed them by the heroes and sages of the 
revolution, have forgotten the precept we have 
quoted—have depended with too much credu- 
lity upon the fidelity of those elevated by po. 
pular affection and enthusiasm, to important 
trusts and high places. ‘Khey have not calcu- 
lated the effects of achange of condition upon 
strong passions and a. weak. mind—and believed 
it impossible that the man who, at one period of 
his life, was willing to fight and bleed for the 
Constitution of his coyntry, could at another 
period, maddened by power or infatuated by 
passion, trample under his feet the very charter 
of those liberties he would have died to defend. 
Yet such is human nature—such political his- 
tory. 

It is customary on occasions of this kind for 
journalists to advert to their own affairs—to 
speak of the success or non-success attendant 


contains the recently published work. of Mont- 
| gomery, on General Literature and Poetry. It 
| consists of a series of Lectures delivered at the 
‘Royal Institute in 1830 and 1831. The first 
lecture discusses the pre-eminence of poetry 
among the fine arts—the second is an answer to 
the question,“ What is poetical?’—the third 
describes the form of poetry—the fourth the 
diction of poetry—the fifth the various classes of 
poetry—and the sixth is on the poetical charac- 
the themes and influences of poetry. To 
| these lectures are added “ a retrospect of Lite- 
rature—anda view of modern English Litera- 
ture.” The work is one of a high order—such 
‘as is calculated to instruct the student and to 
interest the scholar. 


Robbery.—The House 91 Amity street, was enter- 
‘ed on Friday night and robbed of some silver spoons 
‘and a pair of candlesticks, the oceupants of the 
house were awakened by a noise at the street door, 
and on looking out of the window discovered a fel- 
‘low with adrab over coat coming out: enqniri 

who he was, the answer was Mr. Smith, and walke 
off, the gentleman gave the alarm but no watchman 
appeared, and since his residence in that part of the 
city, he has not had the pleasure of a view of one 

of our nightly guardians. Whose faultis this? these 
things must 4 attended to.—M. ¥. Star. 

The imprisonmeat of young Morton in Boston 
has created quite a controversy. between the news- 
papers of Boston; also at Montreal a little sharp 
shooting had taken place—one party contending that 
the authorship ot such a work as Miserrimus is a 
more flagrant offence than the one for which he stands 
committed, 


Canal Tolls—The amount of tolls received 


upon their exertions.. We will not be singular 
in this particular, Our exertions to please and 


gratify the public have not been unappreciated 


at Buffalo, N. Y. during the year 1833, is, thus 
far, $73,557,65, being an increase of more than 
fifteen thousand dollars oer the receipts of 


1832. 
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There is a singular concidence between the 
following amusing tale, and Mr. Cvoper’s last 
novel of “The Headsman.” The difference is, 
the one treats the subject ina comic, the other 
m seriousvein. Wecopy the tale froma se- 
lection called the ‘Republic of Letters,” print- 
ed in Glasgow, the present year, where it is no- 
ticed as having originally been published in the 
London Monthly Magnzine. Itis presumed that 
neither the authorof the tale nor of**lhe Heads- 
man” had the least idea of borrowing from the 
other:— WV. Y. Mirror. 


HEREDITARY HONOURS, 
A TALE OF LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Preliminary Chapler. 


Si tu es pot dechambre, tant pis pour toi.— Voltaire. 

Hereditary honours are, certainly, the most 
rational of human devices. It was an excellent 
idea to suppose that aman propagated his_vir- 
tues to the most distant posterity. Few notions 
have succeeded better in keeping the world. in 
order. In fact, it was the best method of grant- 
ing to the multitude the inestimable gift of a 
perpetuity of dependence. Had the idea stop- 
ped with the king or chief magistrate, it would 
not have been half so beautiful, ora hundredth 
part so useful. So far,a reason for the custom 
is obvious to the most superficial. Hereditary 
distinction, itis said, preserves a people from the 
wars and tumults that might grise from the con- 
tests of elective distinction, Very well—I do 
not dispute this assertion—it is plausible. But 
dukes and earls’ If their honours were not 
hereditary, would there be contests about them? 
The world suffers itself to be disturbed by in- 
dividuals wishing to be kings, but it would not 
be so complaisant toevery man that wished to 
be alord. “On ne disarrange pas tout le monde 
pour si peu deichose,” we should not have 
wars and discords, as the seeds of that sort of 
ambition. We do not, then, grant hereditary 
honours to these gentry as the purchase of 
peace—we do not make them as a bargain, but 
bestow them as a gratuity. Our reasons, there- 
fore, for this generosity, are far deeper that 
those which make us governed by King Log to- 
day, because, yesterday, we were governed by 
his excellent father King StorkK—so much deep- 
er, that, to plain men, they are perfectly invisi- 
ble. Buta little refiection teaches us the utili- 
ty of the practice. Hereditary superiority to 
the few, necessarily produces hereditary infe- 
jority to the many—and it makes the herd con- 
nted with being legislatively and decorously 
Dullied by a sort of prescriptive habit. Mes- 
sieurs the Eels are used to being skinned——and 
the custom reconciles them to the hereditary 
privilege of Messeigneurs the Cooks. 

CHAPTER Il.—THE MEETING. 
*As it fell upon a day.” 

There is a certain country, not very far dis- 
tant from our own: in a certain small town, close 
to the metropolis of this country, there once 
lived a certain young lady, of the name of Laura. 
She wasthe daughter and sole heiress of an 
honest gentleman—an attorney at law—and was 
addicted tonovels and falling in 
ove. One day she was walking in the woods, 
in a pensive manner, observing how affection- 
ate the little birds were to each other, and 
thinking what a blessing it was to have an 
agreeable lover—when leaning against an elm 
tree, she perceived a young man, habited in a 
handsome dress that seemed a little too large 
for him, and of that peculiar complexion—half 
white, half yellow—which custom has dedicated 
to romance. He wore his long dark locks 
sweeping over his forehead—and fixing his eyes 
intently on the ground he muttered thus to him- 
self:—Singular destiny! fearful thought. Shall 
I resist it? shall 1 fly’? No! that were unworthy 


of the name I bear! For four hurdred years my 


forefathers have enjoyed their honours—not a 
break in their lineage. ShallI be the first to 
forfeit this hereditary, distinction? Away the 
thought!” 

The young gentleman walked haughtily from 
the tree, and just before him he saw Miss Laura, 
fixing her delightful eyes upon his counte- 
nance, and pleasing herself with the thought 
that she saw before her an earl marshal, or a 
grand falconer at the least. The young gen- 
tleman stood still, so also did the young lady— 
the young gentleman stared, the young lady 
sighed! 

‘* Fair creature!” quoth he, throwing out his 
arm, but in a somewhat violent and abrupt man- 


ner, as if rather striking a blow than attempting | 


a courteous gesture. 
Full of the becoming terror of a damsel of ro- 


mance, Laura drew herself up, and uttered a 
little scream! 

““What!” said the youth mournfully, “do you, 
too, fear me?” La was affected almost to 
tears—the youth took her hand. 


young people were in love at first sight—a cui-_ 
rious event that has happened to all of us in our | 
day, but which we never believe happens to 
other people. What man allows another man 
to have had any bonnes fortune! Yet, when we 
see how the saloons of the theatres are filled by 
what must once have been bonnes fortunes, the 
honour must be confessed to be of rather a vul- | 
gar description! But what am I doing’ Not 
implying a word against the virtue of Miss Lau- 
ra. No, the attachment between her and the 
| unknown was of the most platonic description. 
©They met again and oft;’ and oh! how devout- 
| ly young Laura loved the cavalier! She was 
passionately fond of rank. It seldom happens, 
in the novels hked by young ladies, that a lover 
is permitted to be of less rank than a peer’s son. 
Smaller people are only brought in to be laxghed 
at—odd characters—white stockinged quid- 
nuncs—fathers who are to be cheated—brothers 
to be insulted—in short the great majority of hu- 
man creatures are Russell-squared into a becom- 
ing degree of ludicrous insignificance. Accord- 
ingly to Miss Laura, a lover must be nothing of 
a Calicot; and she reflected with indescribable 
rapture on the certainty of having a gallant 
whose forefathers had enjoyed something four 
hundred years in the family, but what was that 
something? She was curious. She had inter- 
rogated her lover as to his name and rank. He 
changed colour—he bit his lip—he thrust his 
hand into his breeches pockets. ‘I cannot tell 
you what I am,’ said he. ‘No! charming Laura, 
forgive me—one day you will know all.’ 

‘Can he be the king’s eldest son?’ said Laura 
to herself. Afier all, this mystery was very de- 
lightfal. 

She introduced the young gentleman to her 
father. * Ah!’ quoth the former, squeezing the 
attorney’s hand, ‘ your family have been very 
good to mine.’ 

‘How!’ cried the attorney, ‘ we are then ac- 
quainted? may I crave your name sir” 

The lover looked confused—he mumbled out 
some excuse—just at present, he had reasons for 
wishing it concealed. Our unknown had a long 
military nose—he looked like a man who might 
have shot anotherina duel. 

‘ Aha!’ said the attorney, winking; and low- 
ering his voice—‘I smell you, sir—you have kill- 
ed your man, eh!’ 

‘Ha!’ cried the stranger; and slapping his 
forehead wildly he rushed out of the room. 


CHAPTER III.—THE LAWYER MATCHED. 
* ‘But let us change the theme.’—Marino Faleru. 


It was now clear—the stranger had evidently 
been a brave transgressor of the law; perhaps 
an assassin—certainly a victorious single com- 
‘bater.—This redoubled, in Laura’s bosom, the 
interest she had conceived for him. There is 
nothing renders a young lady more ardent in 
her attachment than the supposition that her 
lover has committed some enormous crime. Her 
futher thought he might make a good thing out 
of his new acquaintance.—He resolved to find 
out if he was rich—if rich he could marry him 
to his daughter; if poor he might as well inform 
against him and get the reward An attorney 
is a bow—a crooked thing with two strings to it. 

It was in the wood that the lawyer met the 
stranger. The stranger was examining a tree. 
“Strong, strong,” muttered he; “‘yes, it is worth 
buying.” 

“Are you a judge of trees sir?” qouth the at- 
torney. 

‘Hum! yes, of a peculiar sort of tree.’ 

‘Have you much timber of your own?” 

‘A great deal,’ replied the stranger coolly. 

*Of the best kind” 

‘It is generally used for scaffolding.’ 

‘Oh good deal!” ‘The lawyer paused. ‘You 
cannot, said he archly, ‘conceal yourself; your 
rank is sufficiently apparent.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ 

‘Yes, my daugher says she heard you boasting 
of your hereditary distinctions; four hundred 
years it has existed in your family. 

‘It has indeed!’ 

‘And does the property, the cash part of the 
business, go with it?’ 

‘Yes the government provide for us.’ 

‘Oh, a pension!—hereditary too” 


‘You say it.’ 


said the lawyer to himself, ‘always quartered on 
the public.’ 
‘What’s that he mutters about quartered” 


‘inly exclaimed the stranger with emotion. 


‘It is from our taxes their support is drawn,’ 


I shall not pursue this interview further. The continued the lawyer. 


‘Prawn sir!’ cried the stranger aloud. 

‘And if it be not the best way of living, hang 
me,’ concluded the lawyer. ; 

‘ You!” faltered the stranger,clasping his hands; 
‘horrible supposition!’ 


CHAPTER IV.—ENLIGUTENED SENTIMENTS. 
‘Joy Wa> not always absent trom his face, 


But O’er it insuch scenes Would steal a tranquil grace.’ 
Childe Harold. 


‘You will really marry me then, beautiful 
Laura,’said the stranger kneeling on his pocket 
handkerchief. 

Laura blushed. ‘ You are so—so bewitching 
—and—and you will always love me—and you 
will tell me who you are.’ 

‘After our marriage, yes,’ said the lover,some- 
what discomposed. *No—now, now!’ @cried 
Laura, coaxingly. ‘Come, 1 wili get it out of 
you. You are an eldest son” 

‘Indeed | am,’ sighed the stranger. 

‘You have an hereditary utle” 

‘Alas, yes!’ 

‘It descends to you” 

‘It does!’ 

‘You have a—a means to support it” 

‘Assuredly.’ 

# Convince me of that, said the lawyer, who 
had been listening unobserved, ‘and my daugh- 
ter is yours—let you have killed your man a 
hundred times over!’ 

‘Wonderful liberality !’ cried the stranger, en- 
thusiastically throwing himself at the lawyer’s 
feet. 


CHAPTER V.—CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
‘The soul wears out her clothes!’—Piate.—Apparently 
“not. 


The stranger wore a splendid suit of clothes. 
The mystery about him attracted the admiration 
and marvel of the people at the little inn at 
which he had taken up his lodging. ‘They 
were talking about him in the kitchen one 
morning when the boots was brushing his coat. 
A tailor from the capital who was travelling to 
his country seat, came into the kitchen to ask 
why his breakfast was not ready. 

‘Itis a beautiful coat!’ cried the boots, hold- 
ing it up. 

‘What a cut!’ cried the chambermaid. 

‘It is lined with white silk,’ said the scullion; 
nd placing her thumb on the skirts. 

‘Ha!’ said the tailor, ‘what dol see? it is the 
coat of the Marquis de Tete Perdu—I made it 
myself.’ 

‘It is out! it is out!’ cried the waiter. 
gentleman is a marquis! 
Miss Laura will be!’ 

‘What’s that, sir? so the strange gentleman is 
really the Marquis de Tete Perdu?’? asked the 
landlady. ‘John, take the fresh eggs to his lord- 
ship!’ 

‘impossible!’ said the tailor, who had fixed 
on the fresh eggs for himself—‘impossible!’— 
And while he laid his hand on the eggstand he 
lifted his eyes to heaven—‘Impossible! the mar- 
quis has been hanged this twelvemonth!’ 


CHAPTER VI.—THE DEPARTURE. 

“They have their evils and their entrances, 

Aad each man in his time plays many parts, 

Of which the end is death.”—Sbakspeare. 

‘Good heavens! how strange!’ said the lawyer 

as he dismissed the landlord of the little inn. 41 
am very much obliged to you; only think—lI was 
just going to marry my daughter to a gentleman | 


‘The 
Gemini, how pleased 


who nad been hanged!’ 

Laura burst into tears. ‘What if he should 
be a vampire?’ said she, ‘it is odd that a man 
should live twelve months after hanging.’ 

Meanwhile the stranger descended the stairs 
to the parlour; a group of idlersin the passage 
gave way hastily on both sides. Nay, the house- 
maid, whom he was about, as usual, to chuck 
under the chin, uttered a loud shriek and fell 
into a swoon. 

‘The devil,’ said the stranger, glancing suspi- 
ciously round, ‘am I known then?” 

‘Known! yes, you are known,’ cried the boots 
—‘the Marquis de Tete Perdu! 

‘Sacre bleu'’ said the stranger, flinging into 
the parlour in a violent rage. He locked the 
door.—tle walked up and down with uneven 
strides. ‘Curse on these painful distinctions, 
these hereditary customs!’ cried he vehemently ; 
‘they are the poison of my existence. ! shall 
lose Laura—I shall lose her fortune. I am dis- 


the boots spreads the intelligence. I will force 
her to go off with me. Go off, how many peo- 
ple have I forced to go off before!’ 

To avoid the people in the passage, the stran- 
ger dropped from the window. He hastened 
to the lawyer’s house; he found Miss Laura in 
the garden, she was crying violently, and had 
forgotten her pocket handkerchief—the stran- 
ger offered her his own. Her eye fellon a 
the_marquis’s coronet, worked in corner, with 
the initial *T. P.’ ‘Ah! it is too true, then,’ said 
she sobbing; ‘the—the Marquis de Tete Perdu.’ 
Here her voice was choked by emotion,” 

‘Damnation! what of him? 

With great difficulty Laura sobbed out the 
word ‘tH-a-n-g-e-d!’ 

‘It is all up with me!’ said the stranger with 
a terrible grimace, and he disappeared, 

‘Oh! he is certainly a vampire!’ wept the un- 
fortunate Laura; ‘at all events, after having been 
hanged for twelve months, he cannot be worth 
much as a husband.’ 


CHAPTER VII.——THE PHILOSOPHER. 
‘ The tendeucy of the age is agaiust all hereditary demar- 
cations.’ M. Royer de Collard. 


It was a melancholy dreary day, and about an 
hour after the above interview, it began to rain 
cats and dogs. The mysterious stranger was 
walking on the high road that led from the coun- 
try town; he hoped to catch one of the public 
vehicles that passed that way towards the capi- 
tal. He buttoned up the fatal coat, and took 
particular care of the silk skirts. ‘In vain,’ said 
he, bitterly, ‘is all this finery; in vain have I at- 
tempted to redeem my lot. Fate pursues me 
every where. D it! the silk will be all 
spotted; | may not get another such coat soon; 
seldom that a man of rank ’ Here the rain 
set full in his teeth, and drowned the rest of his 
soliloquy. He began to look round for a shelter, 
when suddenly he beheld a pgetty little inn, 
standing by the road side; he quickened his 
pace, and was presently inthe traveller’s room 
drying himself by the fire. There was a bald 
gentleman past his grand climacteric, sitting at 
a litile window, and reading, ‘Glumenborchiusi- 
siculorum on the propriety of living in a paral- 
lelogram, and moving only in a right angle.’— 
Absorbed in his own griet, the stranger did not 
notice his companion; he continued to dry his 
shirt-sleeves, and mutter to himself. *Ah! said 
he, ‘no love for me; never shall 1 marry some 
sweet, amiable, rich young lady; the social dis- 
tinctions confine me to myself. Odious law of 
primogeniture! hateful privileges of hereditary 
descent!” 

The bald gentleman, who was a great philos- 
opher, and had himself written a large book in 
which he had clearly proved that * Man is not 
a monkey,’ started up in delight at these expres- 
sions, 

** Sir,” said he, warmly holding out his hand 
to the stranger, ‘your sentiments do credit to 
your understanding; you are ono of the enlight- 
ened few whose opinions precede the age. He- 
reditary distinctions! they are one of the curses 
of civilization. 

‘You speak truly, venerable sir,’ said the 
stranger sighing. 

‘ Doubtless,’ continued the sage, ‘you are 
some younger son deprived of your just rights 
by the absurd monopoly of an elder brother.’ 

‘No, Iam myself an elder son, | myself exer- 
cise, anc therefore deplore that monopoly.’ 

‘Noble young man! what generosity! see 
whatit is to be wise!’ said the philosopher; 
knowledge will not even allow us to be selfish.’ 

The stranger kindled into enthusiasm and into 
eloquence. 

‘What,’ said he, ‘what is so iniquitous as these 
preordinations of fate against our will? We 
are born to a certain line alone; our duty is con- 
fined to a certain routine of execution; we are 
mewed up like owls in a small conventual cir- 
cle of gloom; we are paid sufficient for what we 
perform; we have therefore, no incentive to 
our enterprise and ambition; the greater part 
of our life isa blank to us. If we stir abroad in- 
to more wide and common intercourse with man- 
kind, we are perpetually reminded that a stamp 
is upon us; we cannot consult our inclinations; 
we must not marry as we please; we can never 
escape from ourselves;—’ 

‘And,’ pursued the philosopher, who liked 
to talk himself as well as to listen—‘ and while 
so unpleasant to yourself are these dangerous 
and hateful hereditary distinctions, what mis- 
chiefs do they not produce to your fellow crea- 


tures? Condemned to poverty, they are con-_ 


demned to the consequences of poverty—ig- 
norance and sin; they offend, and you hang 


‘Ah tis the way with your great families,’ | covered. No, not yet;I will fly to her before 


them.’ 
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‘Hang them!’ 
+ Ab! the benevolent stranger covered his 


with his hands. ‘What philanthropic ten- 
dient said the philosopher, ‘ Pardon me, 
sir, | must introduce myself; you may have 
heard of me; | am the author Slatterenobigioso; 
you, so enlightened, are probably an author 
yourse!f;perhaps you have turned your attention 
to morals, and are acquainted with the nature of, 
crime.’ 

‘Ay,’ groaned the stranger, ‘I am acquainted 
with its end.’ 

‘ Or perhaps to biography; the great teacher 
of practical truths, made you first learn to think. 
For my part | amuse myself even now by taking 
the lives of some of my most remarkable contem- 
poraries. 

‘Indeed!’ said the stranger, with inexpressi- 
ble dignity, and then putting on his hat with an 
air, he stalked out of the room, saying, over his 
left shoulder, in a voice of consci ‘s pride— 
‘And I, sir, have done the same.’ 

CHAPTER VIII.—THE JEALOUSY. 
“She wrongs his thoughts.”"—The Corsair. 

‘Ah, miss!’ said the tailor, as he passed 
through the country town on a high-trotting 
horse, and met the unfortunate Laura walking 
homeward, with **The Sorrows of Werter” in 
her hand—‘Ah! so the spark has carried him- 
self off. How could you be so takenin! What! 
marry 

‘{know what you would say,’ interrupted 
Laura, haughtly, ‘and | beg you will be silent. 
You knew him, then?’ ; 

‘Ay, by sight. I have seen him on trying oc- 
casions, sure enough. But you will meet him 
no more, I guess; he is wanted in town to-mor- 
row morning.’ 

‘Gracious heaven! for what?’ said Laura, 
think the Marquis de Tete Perdu was again 
apprehended for not having been hanged suf- 
ficiently. 

‘Why—be prepared, miss--he is going to tie 
the novse.’ 

‘Wretch! perfidious wretch! shrieked Laura, 
as her fear now changed into jealousy; do you 
mean that he is going to lead anotherto the 
altar” 

‘Exactly, miss!’ said the tailor, and off went 
his high-trotting horse. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE DENOUEMENT. 

‘It is vot ior myself L do these things, but for my coun- 
try.’—Plutarch's Aphorism when in place —Common Apho- 
rism among ull place men.) 

‘Pocr cousin Jack" said the lawyer, as he 
was eating his breakfast; ‘che has been playing 
very naughty pranks to be sure; but he is our 
cousin, nevertheless. We should pay him all 
possible respect. Come, girl, get on your bon- 
net, you may as well come with me, it will cdi- 
vert your mind.’ 

‘La! papa—but, to be sure, there will be a 
greatcrowd. Itis a most affecting sight; and, 
alter all, L think a drive may do me good.’ 

‘That’s right, girl,’ said the father; and they 
were soon on the road to the capital. They ar- 
rived at an open space, but filled with specta- 
tors; they beheld a platform, raised above the 
heads of tue people. Laura grew very fa 
with anxiety and heat. She heard the specta- 
tors talking to each other. 

‘They say,’ observed one, ‘that it is with dif- 
ficulty he was persuaded to the calling; it has 
been four hundred years in the family. He 
took himself away, but came back when he 
heard the fees were augmented. You know he 
gets all the clothes. 

*There’s poor cousin Jack,’ quoth the attor- 
ney; ‘how pale he is!’ 

Laura looked. To the side of poor cousin 
Jack, who was about to be hanged, moved a 
well-known figure. 

‘The Marquis de Tete Perdu!’ cried the law- 
yer aghast. 

‘My lover! my lover!’ screamed Laura, 

‘My eye! that’s the hereditary hangman!’ said 
a bystander with open mouth. 

‘Hereditary Hangman’ said an English lord, 
who was by chance an attendant at the specta- 
cle,—‘Hereditary hangman! —what a burlesque 
on the pecrage!’ 

Is it a burleqsue, truly—or is the one about 
as Wise us the other? 


VARIETY. | 
A Serio-comic swerp.—On Thursday last, 
one of the hanorable company of ‘‘sweeps” 
having taken ‘an enemy into his mouth to steal 
away his brain,” and perhaps anxious to show 
hat the ruling passion was even strong in 


“drink,” ascended one of the low houses in | four inches wide, and two inches thick. But 
Justice-street, and scrambled away untilhe got why do you bear all this so patiently’ —Oh 
upon the top of an old chimney,where he could dear, your worship, she would murder me if I 
both see and be seen to considerable advantage. offered totouch her. Do you know sir, that 
He now began to dance and to cut capers, to ‘one night she made me sleep on the floor be- 
the amusement of a considerable crowd who | cause | offended her, and broke my head with a 
had assembled to witness his performances. In broom-handle, five feet long and four inches 
a short time, he began to strip himself of his round in thickness. Look at the swelling.— 
upper garments, which he cast to the winds; Here he displayed a large lump on his cra- 
and at last appeared more than half naked. In nium. Magistrate—Very well, take your war- 
this state he continued for nearly two hours, rant. Applicant. She only allows me clean 
haranguing the people in imitation of the Cho-| linen once a week, she is the bane of my 
leva Doctor, and playing ail sorts of fantastic existence. Magistrate—Take your warrant— 
tricks, till at last he betook himselfto a more | Aj plicant—lI cannot live with her; it is impossi- 
serious employment. He unlovsed several of ble, Sir. Magistrate—Take your warrant.— 
the bricks of the chimney, and dropped them | The applicant was about to detail some more 
down the various vents, to the great annoyance | grievances, when the door opened, and a fe- 
of the indweilers, and the damage ot sundry male applicant entered.—** Oh dear!” exclaim- 
pieces of crockery—one woman demanding ed the injured husband, who retreated to the 
compensation from the police for the loss of a | other end of the office, evidently much alarmed. 
“lack teapot ” Several town-servantsand day-| The Magistrate inquired what was the matter? 
patrole having by this time arrived, things be-| --** Nothing,” exclaimed the man, recovering 
gan to wearrather an alarming aspect, as he his breath, “I thought it was my wife, who had 
proceeded to throw pieces oflime and bricks | found out where I was come to, I would not 
upon the crowd collected in the street, which | have her to know of this for the world.” 
by this time wasimmense. A consultation was; Marnriep.—On the 26th, at St. Mary’s, 
held how and by what means he should be go; | Islington, Francis Budd, Esq. to Miss Mary Ann 
down. One man proposed to send for slaterts | Little:— 

respectable tradesman would ‘be seen in such| THOughautumn’s come, this Budd's of use, 
posed: and at last the Sheriff, who had now ar- yP 
rived, suggested that the ‘‘water-works” should ; 
be allowed to play upon him till compelled to 
come down. This idea was hailed with ap- 
plause, and a body of men were despatched tor 
one of the fire-engines. During these proceed- 
ings, however, three resolute fellows, (one of 
them dumb,) of more than ordinary nerve, un- 
dertook to bring him down; and for this pur- 
pose they ascended the roof in various direcy) ¢, pious purposes. 
tions. The sweep stood eying them one after} ovens,” 
the other, with a large brick in his hand ready ' 
to throw at the one who should first approach.| Wut or 4 Gourmanp.—Your true gourmand 
However, the party were firm, and advanced | is, generally speaking, without much wit. Mr. 
slowly and cautiously, till at last the “dummy” | G , invited to dine with a lady, a scrupu- 
made a spring, more lk®@ acat than a human | lous observer of etiquette, offered his services to 
being, and, seizing the brick, which he imme-| cut up a brace of patridges. Instead, however, 
diately threw away, grappled with his oppy-| of doing so on the dish, he put them, for the 
nent amidst the cheers of the multitude. ‘Tae | purpose, on his own plate. ‘ For whom do you 
other two now came to his assistance, and one | intend your leavings?” asked the lady in sur 
of the most astonishing scenes occurred which | prise. ‘‘Madam,” replied he, “I do not intend to 
has perhaps ever been witnessed in the“famo 4s | leave any.” 
city of Aberdeen.” Here were four men stanu- 
ing uponthe top ofa very narrow chimney, 
about forty feet high, and three of them engag- 
ed in a desperate struggle with one who was 
careless of his own |ite, and utterly regardless 
of that of others. The struggle was for some 
time very doubtful; and the drink with which 
the sweep was inspired seemed to redouble his 
strength, for at one time he had almost shaken 
himselffree of all his opponents, and nearly 
precipitated them upon the street below. At 
last they succeeded in getting him down the 
roof of the house;and, after many blows, kicks, 
and bruises, had been given and received, a 
rope was put round his waist, and he was low- 
ered to one of the windows, through which 
he was taken into the house, and afterwards 
carried in the arms of his conquerors to the po- 
lice-oftice, amidst the shouting of assembled 
thousands. — Glasgow paper. 


Tur TaLtow Monopoust Frooren.—The 
great tallow speculation, the papers say, carry- 
ing on for some time past in this City, is likely 
to end ina heavy loss. We are not sorry to 
hear this—the monopolists wanted to dip their 
fingers into the pockets of the public, but the 
parties could not mou/d one another to their ne- 
So they all got to ‘‘sixes and 


Lonervity.—Longevity being a subject of 
interest to most men, we have taken considera- 
ble pains to collect a variety of curious and 
weil attested anecdotes and philosophical spec- 
ulations in relation to it, which we shall publish 
in brief numbers as occasion may invite. 

Five persons have died in New Hampshire 
over 110 years. The oldest of them was Zac- 
cheus Lovell (120) father of John Lovell, dis- 
tinguished at the “fight” in Fryeburg, Me. He 
was an Englishman, and served as ensign in 
Cromwell’s army, and afterwards became one 
of the first settlers of Dunstable. 

Wm. Perkins (116) was an Englishman also, 
and was in the civil war. A son of his died aged 
80, and a great grand son at 92, 

Robert Macklin (115) who lived in Ports- 
mouth, was a great pedestrian. Adams, in his 
‘*‘Annals,”? says, he bought his flour in Boston, 
and always travelled thither on foot, 66 miles, 
and performed the journey inaday. He was 
80 years old when he performed this feat for 
the last time. It was at that time avery long 
day’s journey for a horse. 

Welch, who died at 112, in Bow, N. H. a 
ew years since, had a sister. who reached 100, 
as did also his mother. One of his brothers was 
90. 

Scobb, who died in Londonderry, at 110, was 
an Irishman. It is said that when about 100, 
he travelled to Portsmouth, 35 miles, on foot, in 
a day. 

John Summers, who died at 116, in Kentucky, 
10 years ago, walked five miles for the purpose 
of voting, four years before his death. He had 
19 children, and over 300 descendants. It is 
stated that Ephraim Pratt, who died at 117, in 
1804, in Shutesbury, Mass. was married at twen- 
y-one, and had 1500 descendants before hisf 
decease. He had four sons livipg in 1801, of 
whom the oldest was 90, and the youngest 82. 


Tuames Porice.—A Disa ble Partner.” 
—A middle-aged, bald-headed man, with a most 
woful countenance, applied to the Magistrate 
for a warrant against his wife, who, he said, had 
broken his head and his peace of mind, and was 
tormenting him out of his life. ‘*Please your 
worship,” said the applicant, ‘it’s the misfor- 
tune of my life to have a disagreeable partner, 
who does any thing but makes me happy. She 
is constantly abusing and beating me, and says 
1 shall not have a bit of peace in this world.— 
Oh Lord, your worship, said the happiless Ben- 
edict, heaving a long drawn sigh, ‘tyou don’t 
know how unhappy lLam.”—Magistrate—Well, 
what has she done to you?—Applicant—Please 
your worship [am a man who has to be out s 
great deal on business, and when I comes home 
{ generally finds her inebriated, your worshipa 
with a novel and a gin-bottle before her, and if 
I says, ‘* Julia, my dear, go to bed,” she get, 
up and beats me with a stick, and says no hus- 
band shall rule over her. On Sunday morning, 
your worship, she threw a cup of tea in my 
face, because I said it wasn’t sweet enough; and 
she saidif I staid at home all day, she would 
torment my life out, so to please her I went 


Love Makes a Paryter.—Mathys was a 
blacksmith at Antwerp, but dared to love the 
beautiful daughter of a painter. The damsel 
returned his passion—but meekly, hesitatingly; 
as is the way of young damsels, at an age when 


mythological child with whom it plays the next. 
The father was inexorable. 

**Wert thou a painter,” said he,“ she should 
be thine; but a blacksmith!—never!”” 

The young man mused and mnsed; the ham- 
mer dropped from his hand; the god stirred 
within him; a thousand glorious conceptions 
passed like shadows across his brain. 

“| will be a painter,” said he: but again his 
soul was cast down as he reflected on his igno- 
rance of the mechanical part of the art, and ge- 
nius trembled at its own fiat. His first efforts 
re-assured him. He drew; and the lines that 
came were the features of that one loved and 
lovely face engraven on his heart. 

‘I will paint her portrait!” cried he—**Love 
will inspire me!” and he made the attempt.— 
He gazed upon her till his soul became drunken 
with beauty; in the wild inspiration of such 
moments, his colours flashed fast and thick upon 
the canvas, till they formed what one might have 
imagined to be the reflection of his mistress, 

“There!” said he, showing the work to the 
astonished father: “there! 1 claim the Prize— 
for 1 ama painter.” 

He exchanged his portrait for the original; 
continued to love and to paint; became emi- 
nént among the sons of art in his day and gene- 
ration; and dying was buried honourably in the 
cathedral of his native city, where they wrote 
upon his tomb, ‘*Connubialis amor de muliebre 
fecit Appellam!” 


A Customer.—A runaway couple were mar- 
ried at Gretna Green. The smith demanded 
five guineas for his service. —** How is this??— 
said the bridegroom, ‘the gentleman assured me 
that he only gave youa guinea.”—“True,” 
said the smith, “but he was an Irishman. I 
have married him six times. He is a customer— 
you I may never see again.”"—.Mirror. 


A Vinaco.—On Wednesday, 4nn Junes, alias 
Wright, a well-looking woman, was charged 
with assaulting Mr. Isaac Wright, clerk to the 
Treasurer of the county of Middlesex. Com- 
plainant deposed that about an hour previously 
he was walking through Clerkenwell-close, on 
his road to the Sessions-house, when the priso- 
ner accosted him, and demanded some money. 
On refusing to give her any, she flew at him, 
and struck him several violent blows about his 
heal. Having succeeded in getting from her 
grasp, he sought refuge in a public house, but 
ere he had been there many minutes, the defen- 
dant entered, and seizing a quart-pot, struck 
him tremendously with it on various parts of the 
body. The persons in the house, seeing the 
determined manner of the prisoner, were afraid 
to attack her, with a view of rescuing witness, 
and he believes that had it not been for the ar- 
rival of police constable, 220 G, he should have 
met with a fatal blow. Three times she had 
been held to bail; twice committed for breaking 
the windows of the Session house, and nine 
weeks ago she was fined 51. for assaulting me. 
Waddington, the gaoler, here stated that the 
Governor of the New Prison had desired him to 
say that the prisoner was quite unmanageable 
when under his care. She turned every thing 
topsy-turvy. Mr. Laing: Then he must place 
her in solitary confinement, and represent her 
behaviour to the visiting Magistrates. Take her 
out, she’s held to bail. She was locked up, af- 
ter giving vent to a volley of abuse. 


The twelfth number of Messrs, Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard’s “Select Library of Modern 
French Literature” has just been issued. It 
conthins a portion of the Memoirs of an Apothe- 
cary. 

The eighth number of the third volume of 
**Greenbank’s Periodical Library” has also ap- 
peared. It contains the History of an Enthusiast, 
by Mrs. Fletcher. 

We have also the December number of the 
Knickerbacker, or New York Monthly Maga- 
zine. Itis a rich and spicy number—worthy 
the reputation of Mr. Flint, its talented editor. 
It contains articles with the following titles— 
The influence of Education on the formation 


of Character; Water Music; The Prairies; Cu- 
riosities of Literature; Song; The first Steam- 
boat on the La Plata; The Burning of the Ships; 
The Confession, and a variety of literary and 
critical notices of new works, 


The river at Pittsburg was four feet above low 
water mark on Wednesday last. There had 
been several steamboat arrivals and departures 
during the week, and fourteen steamers were 
in port. The Canal Navigation has closed for 


out all day, and when I came home she beat me 


with my son’s cricket-bat, just four feet long, | the heart one moment trembles before that 


the season. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A most valuable publication has just been is- 
sued from the press of Messrs. James Kay, Jr. 
& Brother, of this city. It is nothing less than 
“Livingston’s Penal Law of Louisiana,” a work 
that has received the highest commendation 
from the most enlightened statesmen and jurists 
of the times. The entire work is contained in 
a neatly printed and substantially bound volume 
of more than seven hundred pages. The history 
of this work is briefly as follows: On the tenth 
of February, 1820, the General Assembly of 
Louisiana passed a law authorising the appoint- 
ment of a person learned in the law to prepare 
and present to the ensuing General Assembly, 
for its consideration, a code of criminal law, in 

both the French and English languages, desig- 
nating all criminal offences punishable by law; 
defining the same in clear and explicit terms; 
designating the punishment to be inflicted on 
each; laying down the rules of evidence on trials; 
directing the whole mode of procedure, and 
pointing out the duties of the judicial and exe- 
cutive officers in the performance of their func- 
tions under it. It was further enacted, that the 
person so cliosen should receive for his services 
such compensation as should be determined 
upon by the next General Assembly, and a sum 
of five hunded dollars was to be allowed him 
* immediately, to enable him to procure such in- 
formation and documents as were necessary to 
the accomplishment of the important undertak- 
Esq., was elected by the joint ballot of the le- 
 gislature to prepare a criminal code. At the 
session of 1822, Mr. Livingston presented a re- 
port upon the subject, submitted the commence- 
ment of the code, and with it a most lucid and 
masterly plan of the entire work. The report 
was accepted and approved by the legislature, 
and Mr. Livingston was authorised to go on with 
the work. He did so, and the production be- 
wfore us is the result of his labours. 
Been pronounced, both at home and abroad, a 
' master-piece of its kind, and has perhaps re- 
flected as much honour upon this country as 
any other American production. It embraces in 
its pages an introductory report on the system 
of penal law—an introductory report to the code 
of crimes and punishments—an introductory 
report to the code of procedure—an introductory 
report to the code of evidence—an introductory 
report to the code of reform and prison disci- 
pline; in addition to the details and reasoning 
embraced in the different codes mentioned.— 
The whole is concluded with a book of defini- 
tions. It is unnecessary for us to enter into a 
detailed critique of the work. It is known, at 
least by reputation, to every lawyer and states- 
man in the land, and all must be lamentably de- 
ficient who have not also some acquaintance 
with its contents. The edition is a very com- 
plete and substantial one. The office of the 
publishers, Messrs. Kay & Brother, isin Race 
street above Fourth; but we presume the vo- 
lume may be obtained at any of our principal 
bookstores. 


SELECT POETRY: 
THE LATE STELLAR PHENOMENON. 
Where are thy harps? oh Judah !—where 

America! are thine? 
That thou canst see thy hemisphere 
Hang out its blazing sign, 
In flashing starlight all around, 
And pot a single harp shall sound 
Its hymo of praise divine:— 
Or dost thou think that in thy gaze 
Is speechless Wonder’s highest praise. 


Immediately after, Edward Livingston, | 
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Where are the poets of the land? 
Where Bryant’s, Halleck’s lay? 

Where those who should inspired stand 
At this sublime display ?— 

Or do they still in mate amaze 

Upon the mighty pageant gaze, 
And this mast pass away,” 

Before their trembling lips can speak 

‘The words they now would vainly seek. 


Where, where, Philosophy! are now 
Thy compasses and rules? 

Or what avails, to solve this show, 
The trumpery of the schools? 

*T would seem as if in centuries, 

When men were madly vain and wise, 
That God (9 prove them fools, 

Would strike them thus like Constantine, 

Aad vindicate his right divine. 


But what, mysterious visitani! 

What dost thou now toretell?— 
Since last thy flashing stars were sent, 

Empires have rose and fell; 
Cannons have hurtled in the air, 
Thick as thy corruseations there; 

And turned our earth to hell! 
And dost thou come again to send 
Auother scourge ?’—dost thou portend 


Some rew Napoleon to arise, 
‘To madden men below, 
As when thou flashed’st in the skies, 
Just thirty years ago? 
Dost thou portend another reigy 
Of terror on the world again, 
Another world of wo, 
Another sixteen years of slaughter, 
‘When Europe’s blood flowed out like water? 


But no:—thou seem’st too fair to be 

A messenger of blight:— - 
I'd rather think with those who see, 

In thee the ante-light, 
The dawn of that eternal day, 
That breaks—never to pass away, 

But the Emanuel’s right 
Shall rise above War’s banner furl’d, 
The rainbow of a rescued world, 


From the Londen New Monthly Magazine for Novembar. 


THE FEMALE CONVICT-SHIP. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 
The tide is in, the breeze is fair, 
‘The vessel under weigh; 
The gallant prow glides swifily.on, 
And throws aside the spray: 
The tranquil ocean, mirror-like, 
Retlects the deep blue skies ; - 
And, pointing to the vestin’d course, 
‘The straighiten’d pennon flies, 


Oh? none of those heart-cradled prayers 
‘Phat never reach the lip, 

No benedictions wait upon 
‘That fast-receding ship: 

No tearful eyes are strain’d to watch 
Its progress from the laud, 

And there are none to wave the scarf, 
And none to kiss the hand. 


Yet women throng that vessel’s deck— 
The haggard, and the fair, 

The young in guilt, and the depraved, 
Are intermingled there! 

The girl, who trom her mother’s arms 
Was early lured away; 

‘The harden’d hag, whose trade hath been 
‘Lo lead the pure astray ! 


A young and sickly mother kneels 
Apart from all the rest; 

And with a song of home she lulls 
‘Lhe babe upon her breast. 

She falters—for her tears must flow,— 
She cannot end the verse; 

And nought is heard among the crowd 
Bat laughter, shout, or curse! 


*Tis sunset. Hark! the signal gun:— 
All from the deck are seut—_ 

‘The young, the old, the best, the worst, 
In one dark dungeon pent! 

Their wailings, and their horrid mirth, 
Alike are hush’d in sleep: 

And now the female convict-ship 
In silence ploughs the deep. 


But long the lurid tempest-cloud 
Hath brooded o’er the waves; 

And suddenly the winds are roused, 
And leave their secret caves; 

And up aloft the ship is borne, 
And down again as fast; 

And every migity billow seems 
More dreadtul than the last, 


Oh! who that loves the pleasure-barque, 
By summer breezes fann’d 

Shall dare to paint the ocean-storm, 
Terrifieally grand? 

When helplessly the vessel drifts, . 
Each torn sail closely farl’d; 

When not aman of all the crew 
Knows wither she is huarl’d! 


And who shall tell the agony 
Of those confined beneath, 

Who in the darkness dread to die— 
How unprepared for death! 


Spirit—farewell. 


Who, ‘loathing, to each other cling 
When every hope hath ceased, 
And beat against their prison door, 

And shriek to be released! 


Three times the ship hath struek. Again 
She never more will foat. 

Oh! wait not for the rising tide; 
Be steady—man the boat. 

And see, assembled on the shore, 
The merciful, the brave,— 

Quick, set che female convicts free, 
There still is time to save! 


It is in vain! what demons blinds 
The captain and the crew? 

The rapid rising of the tide 
With mad delight they view. 

They hope the coming waves will waft 
‘The convict ship away! 

The foaming monster hurries on, 
Impatient tor his prey! 


And he is come! the rushing flood 
In thunder sweeps the deck; 

The groaning timbers fly apart, 
The vessel is a wreck! 

Ove moment from the female crowd | 
There comes a fearful ery; 

The next, they’re hurl’d into the deep, 
To struggte and die! 


Their corses strew a foreign shore, 
Left by the ebbing tide; 
And sixty in a ghastly row 
Lie number’d side by side! 
The liteless mother’s bleeding form 
Comes floating from the wreck; 
And lifeless is the babe she bound 
So fondly round her neck! 


*Tis morn;—the anxious eye can trace 
No vessel on the deep; 

But gather’d timber on the shore 
Lies ina gloomy heap: 

In winter time those brands will blaze 
Our tranquil homes to warm, 

Though torn from that peor convict ship 

. That perish’d in the storm! 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
BE THOU REMEMBERED. 


Be thou remembered— 
Where to mount and stream, 
Fleeth the winged light’s first floating beam, 
In morn of spring; ; 
Where the bright birds send forth their joyful lay, 
Of nature’s sweetest, purest, melody, 
Qn early wing. 


, Be thou remembered— 
Where the forest grove 
Loweth in beauty, tothe beamy love, 
Of mid-day sun; ‘ 
Where shineth bright, within its watery home, 
The brook’s clear pearl, which, fringed with lily 
foam, 
Both seemeth one. 


Be thou remembered— 
Where the faltering day 
Tingeth the crag, with its last trembling ray 
Ot golden light, 
Lingereth one moment on the mountains breast, 
‘Then fades—and heaveth on its icy crest, 
Mild, cuiet, night. 


/ 


Be thou remembered— 
Where the dews of even, 
Stealeth in tears, from out the holy heaven, 
On sleeping flowers; 
Where the pure water lily resteth still, 
Upon its mothers breast, the silver rill, 
When evening lowers. 


Be thou remembered-- 
Where the moaning wood 
Speaketh so sadly to lone solitude, 
In dreamy night; 
Where in the glen, unseen and silently, 
Sinketh the wildly clustering flowers—-to die 
With early blight. 


Be thou remembered— 
Morning, nooa and eve— 
When softened twilight taketh silent leave, 
Yet weeps to stay— 
When the deep night, in sorrow, boweth down 


Upon the spot, whence day in haste hath flown, 
Far far away. 


Be thou remembered— 
When with musing step, 


| Wandereth thy child where bending willows weep, 


When dawneth day; 
Where resteth now, as dust to kindred dust, 


Thy,mouldering form—the spirit to its trust 
Hath winged its way. 


Be thou remembered— 
In the place of prayer, | 
When thy fond child in suppliance kneeleth there, 
Its grief to tell, \ 
Still may remembrance bring, in joy or pain, 
Thine image, mother, back to life again. 


MARRIED. ‘ 

On the Sth inst. by the Rev. George Boyd, WILLIAM 
AMER, to Miss MARY SNEERINGER, both of the 
Northern Liberties. 

At the residence of the Rev. Charles Avery, rg os 
on Tuesday, [7thinst. by the Rev. Mr. Elliot, Mr. THOS, 
M. HOWE, Hardware Merchant of Pittsburg, to Mies 
MARY ANN, daughter of the late Rev. Anthoay Palmer, 
of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 26th inet. by the Rev. Mr. Cham. 
bers, Mr. WALLACE, to Miszs MARY WILSON, 
all of this city. 

On the 25.h instant, by the Rev. Charles Pitman, Mr. 
ARTHUR THACHER, tormeriy of Datmouth, Massachu. 
setts, to Miss CATHERINE M' MINN, of this city. 

On the evening of the 24th inst. by the Rev. J. L. Dagg, 
Mr. CLARENDON D. MOORE, to Miss ELIZABETH ‘Vy, 
TAYLOR, all of this city. 

At Boston, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Win- 
slow, Mr. OZRO KIMBALL, deaf and dumb), to Miss 
HANNAH MARSUALL, deaf and dumb; the bridesmaid 
and groomsman being deaf and dumb. 

On Tuesday evening, 24th inst. by the Rev. William C, 
Mead, D. D., Mr. JOUN 8. DU SOLLE, of this city, to 
Miss SARAH ANN, daughter of the late Robert Ford, 
Esq. of Wilmington, Del. 

On the 9th of November last, by the Rev. Thos.G. Allen, 
Mr. JESSE GINNA, of Cecil county, Md.to Miss ELIZA. 
BETH STURGES, of this city. 

On the Iith instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
CHARLES RAMSEY, to Miss MARY TAYLOR. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Charles Pitman, Mr, 
GLOKGE W. JONES, to Miss ELIZA JONES, all of this 
city. 

On the 24th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. BEN. 
JAMIN BAILY, to Miss SARAH A. LOUDERBACK, all 
of Southwark. 

On the 16th instant, by the Rev. John L. Grant, Mr, 
M'CLINTOCK, to Mists JANE M'KEE, all of 
this city. 

On the 17th inst. by the same, Mr. BENJAMIN PAR. 
LOUR, of England, to Miss JANE THOMAS, of this city. 

On the 24th instant, by the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, 
EMOR WOODWARD, to Miss SARAH 8. DAVIS, both 
of Philadelphia. 

On the 26th inst by Rev. J.L..Grant, Mr. SAMUEL 
GRIFFITH, of Chesier county, to Miss ANN RICHEY, 
of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 26th inst. by the Rev. P PF. 
Mayer, JOSEPH C. WILLS, of Burlington county, to 
na daughter of George Esher, Esq. of Penn Town- 
ship. ‘ 

At Baltimore, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr, 
Brackenridge, Mr. WM. VAUGHAN, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss SARAH R. RAMSAY, of Baltimore. 

On Sunday evening, 29th inst. by his Hon. the Mayor, 
Mr. SAMUBL E. BUCK, merchant, to Miss MARTHA, 
daughter of Josiah Y. Shaw, Esq. all of Doylestown, Pa. 

On the I4th inst. by the Rev. William A. Wiggins, Mr, 
JOSEPH ALLSHIRE, to Miss CATHERINE MURPHY, 

On the 19th inst. by the same, Mr. EVAN MITCHELL, 
to Miss ELIZABETH DOAN, 

On the evening of the 19th instant, by the Rev. Georze 
Chandler, Mr FRASIER DEEMER, to Miss MARY ANN 
EVANS, all of Kensington. 

On the evening of the 24th instant, by the same, Mr. 
PHILIP F. HENNER,to Miss ELIZABETH MORROW, 

On the evening of the 24th instant, by the same, Mr. 
CHARLES WILKINSON, to Miss JANE HASLAM. 


Miss JANE ALGO, all of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 28th ultimo, by the Rev. Zelotes 
Fuller, Mr. JOHN WUITLE, to Miss ELIZA T. COOK, 
all of this city. 

In Pittsburg, by the Rev. Elisha B. Swift, Mr.GEORGE 
B. PHELPS, to Miss MARTHA 8. daughter of Thomas 
Hartly, all of this city 

On the 2th ult by the Rev. William A. Wiggins, Mr. 
THOMAS SELL, to Miss ELIZA WORK. 

On Sunday nF by the Rev. A. C. Thomas, Mr. 
BARCLAY JACKSON, to Miss SARAH RICHARDS, 
both of Southwark. 


DIED. 


On Monday night, 23d inst. in the 44th year of her age, 
a‘ter a lingering aud painful disease, which she bore with 
christian fortituce and resignation, Mrs. REBECCA M. 
wife of Joseph B. Norbury, Esq. 

On Monday morning, 23d inst after a lingering illness, 
ESTHER K. DOWNS, wife of Samuel Downs. 

On Monday morning, 2°d inet, the infant daughter of 
William and Clara Daizell. 


On Thursday afternoon, 26th inst. HENRY SHRIVER, 
Jr aged 33 years. 


of Stephen Koiglit, after a short and severe illness, in the 
26th year of her age. 

On Wednesday, 25th inst after a long and lingering ill- 
ness, ELIZABETH, wile of Thomas P. Morgan, in the 
41st vear of her age. 

Ou Tuesday evening, 24th inst. aftter a short but pain 
ful illness, in the 59th year of her age, Mrs HANNAH 


| HARRELL, relict of the late James Harrell, printer. 


On the 15th inst. at Hamilton, Obio, in the 27th year of 
his age, ARCHIBALD SMITH. late of this city. 

At Milford, Detaware,on Thursday, 19h inst. in the 
35th year of her age, after a short but severe illness, Mrs, 
ANN HOLLEGER, tormerly a residence of Philadelphia. 

Suddenly, of apoplexy, at the resident of Alexander 
Wilson, near Frankford, BENJAMIN WILSON, late 
merchant of this city, in the 77th year of his age. 

On Monday evening, 23d inst. of fever, JANE MERCY, 
daughter of James and Lucy Kennedy, aged 

ays. 

On the morning of the 24th inst. aged 53 years, widow 
MARY ANDREWS, after a few hours illness. 

At Wilmington, Delaware,on the morning of the [7th 
inst. JOSIAH F. CLEMENT, formerly of that place, but 
late of Philadelphia, in the 46th year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, 26th inst. after a short but severe 
illness, BENJAMIN F WEST, Esq. formerly of Bait 
more, at the early age of 28 years. Of finished education 
and engaging manners, his promise of honourable life wa 
cut off, before he had scarcely passed through its spring 
lime. 

On the morning of the 27th inst. after a short illness, 
HANNAH SPEAKMAN, in the 80th year of her age. 

@ On Thursday, 26th inst. Mr. THOMAS ORE, in the 7 
year of bis age. 

On Saturday, ist inst. at Trenton, JOHN SCUDDER, 
only _ of Mr. Thomas J. Stryker, aged 2 years and 1! 
mouths, 

At his residence, in Swedesboro’, N. J. on the 13th inst. 
the Rev WILLIAM H. STEPHENS, ot the Methodist 


Episcopal Cuurch. His dying words were triumphant, 
}that bis way was as clear as the sun of nooa day. 


On Thursday morning 26th inst. ELIZABETH L. wife — 
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By the Rev, Dr. Wiley, Mr. ANDREW PATTON, 0 © 
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